THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
Fame, the City of London, seat of the Monarchy of England,
is one that spreads its fame wider, sends its wealth and wares
further, and lifts its head higher than all others. It is blest in
the wholesomeness of its air, in its reverence for the Christian
faith, in the strength of its bulwarks, the nature of its situation,
the honour of its citizens, and the chastity of its matrons.1
The panegyric is Fitzstephen's, who, writing in 1180 the
biography of Thomas Becket, introduced his hero by providing
a lyrical description of the city of his birth. His praise may
sound hysterical, but it is not inaccurate in its details. In
wealth and power London was what he claimed it to be; and
if he exaggerated the surpassing virtue of its citizens, his
description of its pleasant amenities was certainly true.
Peter of Blois estimated its population as 40,000; and
research has corroborated his figure. Thus by sheer weight of
numbers London was bound to be influential, and much the
most important city. It had always been intelligently adminis-
tered, and under the guidance of successive chief magistrates,
by using its wealth and numbers as bargaining tokens, it had
extracted from many occasions of political unrest a formidable
list of privileges, which it had the power to guard. It had
been one of the few cities in England which had escaped the
evil effects of Stephen's anarchy. In the early years of his reign
it had used its espousal of his interests to extort from him the
grant and the privileges and independence of a Commune.
Later in the reign, when Stephen was imprisoned, and the
Empress Matilda entered London, she was cautiously wel-
comed. But when she at once began to levy additional taxes,
and haughtily refused to confirm the grant of the Commune
the citizens buckled on their arms and rushed in a body to the
1 F. M. Stenton's edition (Bell), p. 26.